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This analysis is based on a long-term interest in teacher collective bajrijainlnn, 
but it is not the work of an insider to either the nation's teacher organizations , 
or to the higher education-based teacher community. Consequently, the 
perspective offered here is that of a neutral observer, biased onlybyatendency. 
common to political scientists, to see' most societal activities as cssentiiailh; 
political and involving the balancing of group interests. 

The discussion prepresented in this paper draws upon the author^s Ph.D. 
dissertation and upon research completed under the sponsorship of the Rand 
Corporation's Policy Research Center in Educational Finance and Governance, 
funded under a contract with the OfRce of the Assistant Secretary for 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In the 1960s the National Education Association (NEA) drastically chcnn<#«d its 
organizational agenda in respoTuse to competition from the AFT and a 
challenge from its own urban membership. Using a combined strategy of 
collective bargaining and political action, the association concentrated its 
efforts on obtaining better economic and status bencfitsfor classroom teachers. 
There is no doubt that organized teachers made significanit gains over the last 
10 years in terms of both increased salaries and greatei influence over 
educational policy making. Now in the face of declining student enrollment 
and decreased financial resources for public education, the NEA faces a new 
challenge. It is unclear whether the association and its local affiliates can 
continue to deliver the same kind of benefits to their membership as they have 
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in the past. Consequently, they may find themselves attempting to substitute 
greater teacher control over educational policy for the wage gains the NEA. 
was able to secure for its members in the past. 

This paper is an analysis of both the NEA's priorities and an assessment of the 
association s potential impact on public educational policy over the next five to 
10 years. The first sectioii outlines the major changes which have occurred 
within the NEA since the mid-1960s and their consequenci*s for other 
education-related groups. In the second section, the effect of current NEA 
priorities on the higher education-based teacher community are discussed and 
an attempt is made to deal with the question of whether or not there is a basis 
for cooperation between organized teachers and schools of education. 

A Changed NEA and Its Effect on School Governance 

Established in 1857, the NEA is the oldest and largest of the organizations 
which represent the nation's teachers. Its membership now numbers over 1.5 
million. With an annual budget of more than $48 million, the NEA is the 
wealthiest professional organization in the country. In 1970, the NEA and its 
local affiliates enrolled 78.3 percent of the nation's public school teaching 
force as members. 

During the past 15 years, the NEA has undergone a profound change in its 
organizational goals and programs, Previoi^-^ly, it had portrayed itself as a 
professional organization and had conde^ir i collective bargaining, strikes, 
and affiliation with the labor movement. The : :.A believed that a consensual 
relationship should exist between classroom re acr.ers and administrators on 
the one hand, and the governing bodies of public education on the other. In 
keeping with the organization's concept of professional unity, both 
administrators and classroom teachers belonged'to the same organization. 
Although the majority of the membership was composed of classroom 
teachers, most of NEA's leadership positions were traditionally held by those 
in either educational administration or higher education. 

Ajuiough the organization had been pressured in the past by classroom 
teachers demanding more of a voice in association affairs,^ it was not until the 
early 1960s that the NEA was actually faced with a set of challenges th^ l 
threatened its very survival as the dominant professional group in public 
education. In his article on organizational change, James Q. Wilson 
hypothesizes that "many organizations will adopt no major innovations unless 
there is a *crisid'—an extreme change in conditions for which there is no 
adequate, programmed response."* For the NEA this crisis was the victory of 
the AFT in New York City. Not only did the AFT win the right to bargain 
collectively for the teachers of New ¥ork City, but through the use of a strike 
the union was able to obtasn higher salaries and be^er working conditions ior 
the teachers„ After the success in New York City, the AFT went on to win 
representational elections in other major cities. These victories indicated that 
at least urban teachers were dissatisfied w!th the NEA's limited approach to 
improving teacher welfare. 

In addition to competition from the AFT, the NEA was faced with a second 
challenge, internal to its own organizafion. The leaders of urban associations, 
affiliated with the NEA and located largely in medium-sized cities and suburbs, 
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began to make demands on the ossodinUot^ lliey tdt that the NEA had 
neglected the special needs of urt>an teachers. Yet at the same time, tltiese 
urban leaders were committed to the NEA*s tradition^ goal oi teccher 
professionaUsra^ Consequently, instead of turning en pyiosse tc the AFT with its 
more "^read and butter^ concerns, they chose to stay within the N£A iM 
press for reform. 

The urban associations organizied the National Council of prl>an Education 
Assodatioi^ (NCUEA) to operate as a bloc within the NEA. When appeals to 
the established leadership were unsuccessful, the NCUE/i took its demands 
directly to the iBoor of the NEA*s annual conventiorns. Although it took nearly 
10 years, NEA polidtes were gradually changed by the votes of convention 
delegates. ^ * - . 

By 1971 the urban associations had successfully transformed the NEA into an 
advocacy organization for classroom teachers. Inst^:&d of the NEA's traditional 
concept of professional unity, the conflicts of interest that exist between 
classroom teachers and school administrators were notv en^phasized. School 
boards were seen as natural adversaries, and the NEA actively promoted Jthe 
right of teachers to bargain coUectively and even to strike if necessary. During 
the 1960-61 school year th<gre were only three teacher strikes nationwide, but 
by the 1970-71 school year the number had grown to 180 nationwide. Dudng 
the decade over 500 strikes occurred, and two*thi:^ds of the more than 500,000 
teachers who participated were members of the NEA or its af&liates. It soon 
became clear to mam; school administrators that the NEA, by its support of 
collective bargaining and the right of teachers to strike, had placed itself in an 
adversary relationship with them. Consequently, in 1973 members of the 
Aint rican Association of School Administrators voted overwhelmingly to sever 
organizational ties with the NEA. Both the elementary and secondary 
principals' associations soon voted to follov' the same course of action. 
Another sigr^cant change in the NEA has been its heightened emphasis on 
political action as a strategy. Traditionally, the NEA portrayed itself eiS '"above 
polities'* and argued that it would be unprofe^ioral for the association to 
become involved in partisan politics. Consequently it confined its iobbying to 
the prcvilsion of technical information to legislators and never adopted an 
""elect cur friends and defeat our enemies" strategy as organized labor had. By 
1971, (be NEA had reversed its position on involvement in partisan electoral 
politics, and in 1974 an estimated $3.5 million was spent by NEA^tate political 
aCBHates on federal, state, and local election campaigns.' The 1976 election 
marked the first time that the NEA has endorsed a presidential ticket in a 
national election. But again NEA political activity was focused on more thaii 
just active support of the Carter-Mondale candidacy. With the help of a sizable 
political action fiind derived from a one dollar a member payroll deduction, 
organized teachers assisted congressioned, state legislative, and school board 
candidates sympathetic to the NEA position. 

With thes^ changes in the NEA's baste strategy has come a significant 
transformation of its organizational goals. At edi levels— national, state, and 
local— the NEA has reoriented its priorities away from the articmlation of 
vague professional goals toward the provision of concrete welfare benefits for 
Its members. As they relate to the long-term impact of teacher militancy, 
however, the economic gains made by organized teachers may be only 
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secondary. Rather, the fact that the NEA has finally attempted to put some 
•*t«eth" on the professional goals it h^i^espoused since its founding could be of 
much greater importance. Through poiitica! action and the collective 
bargaining process, the NEA is trying to guarantee professional autonomy for 
classroom teachers, thie fuil participatfoh of teachers jn the kacal 
implementation of educational programs as well as their right to assist in 
determining standards for professional preparation and licensure.' In the next 
sections weVill examine: (a) the collective bargaining goals of organized 
teachers, (b) their aims with regard to the politScal process, and (c) their 
overall impact on other education-related groups, and on school governance 
in general. 

a. The Collective Bargamlng Goals of Organized Teachers 

Except for the data collected by the NEA and published biennially until 1971, 
there has been no systematic analysis of teacher contracts to see what types of 
educational practice items ar6 actually included and how strong these 
provisions are. * It is clear, however, that organized teachers have tried to 
define scope more broadly than has been done in the private sector where it ^s 
confined to **wages, hours, and working conditions.'' Part of the problem is, of 
course, that this definition is difficult to apply in public education. For example, 
is the matter of class size a working condition', or is it a matter of educational 
policy and, therefore, the sole prerogative of local boards of education? But 
more important than the definitional problem is the whole issue of 
professionalism. 

In their discussion of public sector scope of bargaining^ Prasow and his 
colleagu es argue that the standards of a profession* such as teaching, impose 
on its members certain imperatives in bargaining and in the employee- 
management relationship. These imperatives, then, ^encourage a broad 
approach to defining scope of bargaining for the affected groups."* For 
teachers, such an approach has meant demands that they be given more of a 
voice in educational decisions and more control over the implementation of 



* Under the sponsorship of the National Institute of Education and the ' 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education i HEW, th^ author and a Rand 
colleague. Dr. Anthony Pascal, are now examining a nationwide sample of 
both AFT and NEA contracts to see what types of educational items have been 
included in final settlement. Included in our study are protisions relating to 
class size; teacher evaluation, promotion, assignment, and transfer 
procedures; utilization of paraprofessionc^U and student interns; as well as 
teacher participation in instructional policy making and the design of inservice 
programs. After we have analyzed variation in the scope of bargaining, 
dependent on school district and teacher organizational charact(?ristic^, we 
will begin fieldwork in a number of school districts selected to represent a 
range of both district and teacher organizational variables. Duiing this second 
phase, we will attempt to determine precisely the extent to which organized 
teachers are able to participate in and influence districtwide and school-level 
decision makino;. llie results of this study will be available in approximately 
one year. 
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educational programs. Organized teachers argue that as professionals they 
are better traine<] in the specifics of the learning process than are 
most policy makers and are, therefore, better equipped to itnalcp those 
decisions which most directly affect the classroom environment. * These 
demands have obvious economic consequences. Nevertheless, as Prasow 
notec, a far greateneoncerh from the employers' point of view is that these 
goals represent a fundamental challenge to managerial authority.^ 

As was noted above, we do not yet have complete dat^on the Inclusion of 
educational practice items in teacher contracts. However, we cai^ obtain a 
tentative idea of what teachers are negotiating by examining the data on 



teacher contracts gathered by the NEA in the 1966/67, 1968/69, and 1970/71 



From an examination of Table 1^ it is clear that the nonsalary and nonfringe 
items which are incltitded most frequently in final contracts are those which 
reJate directly to wortdng conditions (e.g., teaching hours, lunch periods, etc.y 
and to teacher pierformancie in the classroom (class size, tea<^er aides, etc.). 
Those items most lik^ely to'be ^net^ as a part of district-level educational 
policy (viz., tax/bond programs, state/federal fund application, and budgetary 
item distribution) have been included in only a minority of the total number of 
comprehensive agreements negotiated. In addition, «s t'fie incidence of teacher 
collective bargaining has spread and the number of comprehensiveagreements 
increased, these distinctly district-level policy items have ^ed to increase at 
the same rate, or in some instar^ces, have actually decreased. 

Despite ihe fact that organized teachers have chpsen not to negotiate over how 
district-level decisions are to be made, thr collective bargaining goals have 
had and \%^U continue to have an impact jhool governance. School and 
classroom-ieve! items subject to negotiation, such as class size, teacher aides; 
and curriculum rcn/iew, have the effect of limiting the flexibility of school 
management at all levels from the superintendent: toihe principal. As a result 
of an expanded scope, then, management ms>y bci more constrained in its 
auth Jrity and teachers may have greater inflls;i^nce over policy decisions at the 
school and classroom level. (The effect of a widened scope of bargaining on 
school governance will be discussed in greater detail in a subsequent section.) 



!While this discussion is focused particularly on the NEA, conclusions 
about collective bargaining and political action goals also apply to the AFT. 

* 'It must be pointed out that there are a number of problems with this data. 
For each time period, the NEA surveyed all school systems with 1,000 or more 
students (n =7,122), asking those with collective negotiations for teachers to 
respond to a questionnaire and to return a copj; of their final agreement for the 
designated school year. The response rate for each time perioddifferedgreatly, 
shouing a significant increase from 1966/67 to 1970/71. Ghren the NEA's 
research procedures, we can assume that most of the difference in response 
rater is due to the growth of collective bargaining over this p^od— in 1966/ 67 
far fewer districts had collective negotiations than had I'l 1970/71. However, 
until we know more about the nature of the response rate bias, the analysis 
here can only be preliminary and the conclusions tentative. 
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• Table! 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF COP>IPREHENSIVE AGKEEMi£NTS BY TYPE OF PROVISIONS 
(EXCLUDING SALARY AND FRINGE ITEMS) 1966/67. 1968, 69. an-* 1970/71 " 
^Reprinie'd fromLorratne M. McDonnell, Teacher Collective Bargalvi^ng and 
School Governance. The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica. CniKorMa 
December 1976) 
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Although it is only an assumption at this point, our preliminary anaJysus and 
the conclusions of others who have studied teacher collective barg;ainit^ 
indicate that Ithere is a stage process involved. When a teacher organizat3on 
begins to bargain collectively in a local school district, its firsi coni::em is wi^ 
economic issues. Once the bargaining relationship matures ^und a number of 
initial gains are made, the teacher organization will then go beyond wages and 
benefits and begin to bargain on items traditionally considered to be related to 
educational policy/ 

' Before moving on to discussion of organized teachers and politica] action, 
two other points should be made about the determinants of coUective 
bargaining outcomes. First of all, from our preliminary/ analysis It appears that 
such variables as teacher orgianization strength (e.g., proportion of ihd'total 
teaching force enrolled as m#^mbers, ability to compete with a rival 
organization, and v/illingness to strike); school disMct characteristics {e.g., 
district wealth, elected as opposed to an appointed school board, cimount of 
L EA expertise in bargaining, etc.); and area amenability to organh*^ labor are 
more important in determining scope of bargaining than are state provisions 
regulating public employee collective bargaining. For example, the states with 
the broadest scope of bargaining (Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts^ 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin) dififer in their statutory provisions, 
but in all these states the NEA and the AFT are strong, militant, and 
competitive with each other.^ In addition, the concept of collective bargaining 
for teachers gained early acceptance in these states, partly because they are 
states in which organized tabor has traditionally been strong. 

Secondly, it has been argued that given the present enrollment decline and 
financial problems faced by local districts, school boards will be more ivilling 
to concede to teacher organizations on issues of govemar^ce (i.e., educational 
poKcy Issues) in order to conserve scarce resources. In other words, there will 
be si>me kind of tradeoff between increased monetary benefits and greater 
con^ol over distiict and school-level decision making. Again, this is only an 
assumption and it is still too early to determine whefi^er such'a trend will 
develop. What is i4.nportant, however, is that teacher participatioii in 
educational policy is a collective bargaining goal of teacher organizations 
independent of current constraints on their ability to obtain greater economic 
benefits for their members. 

b-r Organized Teachers and the Political Process 

Both the NEA and the AFT turned to political action because they realized 
there are real limits on what can be gained through the collective bargaining 
process alone. Not only are more resources available at higher levels of 
government, but by going outside the traditional board of education/teacher 
organization relationship, organized teachers believe they have a better 
chance of accomplishing their aims. 

The first goal of political action by teachers is to insure that they achieve more 
of their demands vi^^ vis the collective bargaining process. At the same time^ 
however, both the AFT and the NEA realize that in some instances it is more 
efficient to lobby the state and federal governments. For example, instead of 
figKting with each Local Education Agency (LEA) for the right to targaifi 
collectively, the teacher organizations are working for the passage of stalz and 



federal laws mandating collective bargaining for teachers. This Strategy is a 
much more effective use of their organizational resources. In addition, both 
groups realize that, given the present inability of local jurisdictions to provide 
for all of the costs of piiblic education, demands must be made on the state and 
federal governments to assume a greater responsibility for financing public 
education. Iii a sense, the AFT and the NEA are attempting to "'level-up" the 
locus of educational decision making to higher levels of goverriment. 

It is still too soon to assess s^fstematically the impact of the teacher 
organizations foray into politics. The NEA did notcomi^lt itself to a program 
of political action until 1971, and the AFT, until recently, did not act 
independently of the AFL-CIO political action ami, COPE. Consequently, it is 
too early to determine just how successful they have been in influencing the . 
pasisage of legislation designed to supplement and facilitaie collective 
bargaining settlements. At the national level, the NEA has been successhil at 
le^st In the short run. A majority of the candidates it supported in 1974 were 
elected^229 out of 282 NEA-endorsed candidates running for the House of 
Representatives and 21 of the 28 who wer€ supported in their races for the 
Senate. 

While these legislators may be sympathetic to organized teachers, there is no 
guarantee that they will always be willing v'o support the demands of the AFT 
and the NEA. For example, most analysts bv'ilieve that the receni passage in 
California of a bill mandating collective b^arg&ining for teachers was due to the 
efforts of the AFT and the NEA in the 1974 election. * At the sartie time, 
however, the governor and the state legislature h?ve been unwilling to 
appropriate the additional state aid for schools that the teacher organizations 
have requested. 

Teacher organizations In some areas have also been successful in electing 
candidates to local school boards urho support the aims of organized teachers. 
Again,, this is a relatively new practice and the consequences of these electoral 
alliances are still unknown. Nevertheless, such arrangements have the 
potential to create not only serious conflicts of interest, but also a further 
blurring of the line between management and emplqyee organizations. 

In the next section, we will outline the effects-— both present and future^of 
teacher collective bargaining and political action on education policy-making 

and on the client and professional groups involved in public education. 

%. 

c. Organized Teachers and School Governance 

\ / ' 

Along with th^. demands of various cUent groups fpr equal educational 
oppor^niry, tviO fvl tivities of organized teachers have contributed greatiy tothe 
increase^/ |>oiiticizddon of educational policy making over the last 10 years. 
The new ^ >aiS aad ^strategies that both the NEA and AFT have decided to 
pursue car; i»iiie',r the kinds of policies that are enacted, the level of governmcfht 



*Over $550,000 was spei^t in 1974 in state-wide elections by the political 
action arm of the California Teachers Association.* In fact, the AFT and the 
NEA spent more money in the 1974 California election that^^any other ii^terest 
group and were second only to the total spent by the entire oil industry in that 
state.' / . \ 
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at which major decisions In this area are made, and the relative balance of 
power among the various actors invoh/ed in public education in the United 
States. In this section, we will first examine how the activities of organized 
teachers have impacted on the various levels of government and then howthey 
have^ affected their other educations-related groups. 

The full impact of teacher collective bargaining on state and federal program 
priorities.is yet to come. In implementing their programs at the lotal level, 
federal and state officials traditioniJly had only to deal with local school 
administrators. Now many state and federal program mandates are affected by 
the collective bargaining li^ocess. Past evaluations have recognized that 
whether or not an educational innovation is actually implemented at the 
classroom level is dependent on the behavior of individual teachers. 
Nevertheless, if the formal authority of classroom teachers is expanded as a 
result of collective bargaining gains, federal administrators will have yet 
another factor to include in their implementation strategies. For example, the 
decisions of organized teachers may determine what types of federally-funded 
innovative programs are tried within a given district, what priority th^ are 
given during the implementation process, and whether or not they are * 
incorporated into the district's program once federal fiinding stops. 

One could argue that if the leaders of a local teachers' organization support a 
pardcular federal program, other teachers ir^ ^he district will respc'ct their 
colleagues' judgment and thus be more an!' .^!% :ble to implementing the 
program in their own classtoonnts. In other :>^i> : ds, the effective delivery of 
federal and state programs can be facilitated by the leadership of a local 
teacher organization— by persons who are closer to classroom teachers than 
are district administrators. Such an argument, though, would only be an 
assumption at this point.'^ow the expanded scope of bargaining in public 
education will affect the suTccess of federal program implementation is an issue 
which needs to be explored. 

We do know, ho*vever, that more and more federal mandates are becoming 
the subject of collective bargaining. For example, the mainstreaming 
requirement of the Education for All Handicapped Act (PL 94-142) has meant 
demands for smaller class size or a weighting sc^nie to make handicapped 
students count more in determining pupil/studen^atios than other students, 
^s well as deniands for the provision of more inservice trsdning to teachers. The 
mandate of the Emergency School Aid Act, stating that districts must have 
integrated teaching stafEs as a condition for funding, h^s led to the negotiation 
of more complicated involuntary transfer policies. Finally, teacher contracts 
limiting the duties teachers can be required to perform have made it more 
expensive for LEAs to apply for federal and state funding. Many federal and 
state program applications require teacher input: yet because teachers cannot 
be asked to stay Slter school hours to write these applications, districts must 
spend additional money to pay for the necessary teacher release time. These 
examples illustrate that federal and state government can expect to see it^ 
policies shaped, not just by the lobbying activities of organized teachers and by 
their participation on professional regulatory bodies, but also by the collective 
bargaining demands of local teacher organizations. 

Perhaps the most immediate impact of organized teachers is being felt by local 
boards of education. As the NEA ctianged its goals and strategies over the last 



decades, it also began to strengthen its local associations and, in 19^70, 
established what is called the UniServ programs. The goal of this prograir is 
to provide one staff person in the field for everiji 1,200 teachers. If a lodal' 
association does not have 1,200 members, it can join with other lopal 
associations until the proper membership level is reached. The NEA ji>ay8 a 
portion of each staff member's salary, with tiie state and local associations 
contributing the remainder. Staff members are trained in negotiation and 
grievance procedures, business management, political abtion, (uiblic relations, 
and the efficient use of state and NEA resources and economic services. During 
the first three years of the program's existence, over 500 local associations 
throughout the country had decided to participate. One of the most important 
effects of UniServ has been to creatie in many areas a disparity between the 
local school board and the teachers' organization in overall bargaining 
effectiveness. The local NEA affiliate not only has the ^expertise of a permanent 
staff member trained in cpllective bargaining procedures, but it can also call 
upon the dtate and national organization for additional assistance and even 
for substantial funding in the event of a crisis. School boards, on the other 
hand, often rely exclusively on their own resources and negotiate using their 
own staff without employing any professional labor relations experts. 

In many areas, not only do school boards have fewer resources than the local 
teacher organization, but they are also subject to bypass strategies which the 
teacher organization persuades the mayor or other municipal and state 
officials to use to intervene in the collective bargaining process in order to 
effect abetter settlement. This tactic has led, in some areas, to proposals for 
city or countywide offices of collective bargaining which would negotiate 
contracts for all public employees working in a particular jurisdiction. The 
establishment of such an agency would probably weaken school board control 
over personnel policy. Also, as teachtT organizations target more and more of 
their political activity to the state and .federal levels in the hopes of 
.'^leveling-up" control over aspects of collective bargaining and school finance, 
the responsibilities and autonomy of local school boards will be further 
weakened. 

These changes in the distribution of influencewithin educational policy-making 
bodies is, of course, impiacting on other actors and grogps involved in the 
process. One group to be particularly affected are midrank school 
administrators,^pecially school principals. Are they to be considered part of 
-the **management team" or is their basic community of interest on the side of 
classroom teachers? Traditionally, most principals have thought of themselves 
as part of management and have been opposed to being included in any type of 
collective bargaining arrangement; But as teacher collective bargaining has 
become more widespread, many principals have begun to reevaluate this 
position. Thisi is particularly true in large urban districts where the individual 
principal is far from the top district administrators who actually make the 
policy decisions which the principal must implement at the school level. Many^ 
principals ^^ao feel that their leadership position within the school has eroded 
as teach;t;r organizations have gained more control over educational decision 
making. 

The response of some principals has been to establish union-like organizations 
of their own. The case of San Francisco principals who formed an organization 
affiliated with tihe Teamsters Union is pef haps the most extreme example of 
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this respond. Most principals have not chosen such an alternative though. * 
Yet if they are to preserve their self-interest as well as their morale and 
effectiveness, school administrators must find a way to counterpoise the 
demands of organized tea<;her8 for scarce district resources and for authority 
over educational policy making. 

Another group which has recently feh that its interests are threatened by 
teacher collective bargaining is the general public and parents, in partioilar 
Parent and taxpayer groups have become increasingly concerned not Just Wi. 
the cost of public education but also with teacher productivity and the 
effectiveness of the learning process. Yet as Charks Cheng argues, 

. . enlargement of the scope of bargaining pulls more and more educational 
policy decisions into the collective bargaining arena, (and) parents and 
communities are pushed further than ever from the educational power 
structure."" 

PTAs and other community>based groups have now begun to try toincorporate 
community input into the collective bargaining process. These advocates of 
greater citizen participation argue that formal negotiations should be open to 
public observation and even some form of tripartite bargaining (wl^ a public 
representative included) should be considered. " Some Jurisdictions have 
already begun to make the negotiating process more public. For example, a 
new labor relations law in Florida has a "sunshine'* provlston which opens the 
collective bargaining process to the public." In other areas, voters have used 
the referenda system to articulate their concerns aboc^ public employee 
collective bargaining. 

In addition to the clients of public education and those most directly invoh/ed 
In delivering services to students, the institutions devoted to teacher 
preparation have also been affected by the changed goals of organized 
teachers. In its efforts to achieve greater status for the classroom teacher, the 
NEA has begun to infringe on what has traditionally been the sole prerogative 
of education schools— the setting of standards for teacher preparation and 
accreditation. Adopting the concept that c profession is setf-regulating, the 
NEA is advocating the full participation of teachers in the establishment of 
professional standards. Concretely, such a position has led to demands that 
teachers constitute a majority on state licensure commisstons, be included on 
advisory committees setting curriculnm policy for individual schools of 
education and, at the district level, be involved in the design of inservice and 
professional development programs. 

In the next section, we will discuss in detail how these demands are affecting 
schools of education and why appa '^ent conflicts of interest have developed 
between the two groups. 

Before concluding this general discussion of organized teachers and school 
governance, one additional point should be made. To indicate that organized 



*In early 1975, there were about 1,015 public school administrator unions, 
of which 998 were located in only eight states (Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Washington, New York, Massachuse^, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio)." 
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teachers are now affecting the content of educational policy decisions is not to 
argue that such a change is necessarily bad. In fact, there is evidence to 
suggest that such a change may allow for more effective implementation of 
innovative programs and, hence, an improvement in classroom Instruction. 
Recent research. on federally-funded innovative educational programs found 
that teacher morale and teacher willingness to ex|>end extra effort were 
important determinants of program success.'* A similar study which focused 
on reading achievement concluded, '^In general, the more active was the role 
of teachers in implementing the reading program, the more reading 
achievernent improved."" To the extent that teachers are granted autonomy in 
their own classrooms and a voice in how the learning process is structured, 
they can positively affect the quality of instruction. 

What is important to consider, however, is that organized teachers, because of 
the kinds of demands they are making and by their superior numbers and 
resources, may be excluding other groups affected by public education bom 
the policy process. It is clear that In making evaluations about educational 
policies, organized teachers are not solely guided by the professional criterion 
of student learning effectiveness (i.e., the acquisition of basic skills by 
students). They also have self-interests which may, at times, come into conflict 
with the public interest as it relates to education. Public education is one of 
those areas in which the so-called "public interest is difBcult, itnot 
impossible, to define. Y^t it is clear that the needs and desires of other groups 
besides teachers must be considered. 

The NEA and Schools of Education 

Like the teaching profession itself, the nation's schools of education are 
experiencing a time of uncerte^nty. Since the late 1960s, there ha^i been a 
surplus of trained teachers which has steadily worsened over time. Some 
economists have predicted that the current surplus will soon peak and 
gradually decline, ending in the early to mid-1980s. This period will then be 
follo\)(;ed by a time of teacher shortage. In any event, analysts predict 
continuing Imbalances (shortages or surpluses) in the market for teachers. 

The current oversupply of teachers has obviously influenced tllie NEA's 
strategies and goals. Because of the depressed market for teachers and the 
financial constraints under which most school districts are operating, the 
&>t50clation may have to substitute the acquisition of status benefits ifbr the 
economic gains it previously secured for its membership. At the same time, 
hovrever, it is important to realize that the NEA would pursue so*called 
professional goals regardless of present conditions in education* In addition, it 
is our belief that the association will continue to pursue these goals even if the 
predicted teacher shortage occurs in the 1980s. The NEA is firmly committed 
to Improving the professional status of its members, and such a policy implies 
thv 1 incorporation of classroom teachers into all aspects of professional 
decisionmaking. 

It Is important to view current efforts of the NEA in their historical and 
philosophical context. While their demands are not directed against schools of 
education per se. It is reasonable to assume that the NEA*s behavior is partly a 
reaction to the way they believe these institutions have traditionally regarded 
the role of classroom teachers. Schools of education are often perceived by 
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classroom teachers as beir^g more responsive to the needs of school 
administrate' than to those of teachers. 

Schools of education c/Zine into their own at the turn of the centum, once they 
were able to convince /he academic community and local elites t A they could 
Impart expert knowk^dge to future school administrators.'^ Reform at thattime 
was defined by schools of education in tenns of the establishment of school 
management as a ^learned profession,** no; %s the preparation of better- 
trained teachers. 

'In some ways this secondary role for teacher training continues even tod^y. 
When classroom teachers look at national rankings of schools of educauon, 
they may nctice a very interesting situation. Those schools which are ranked 
highest nationally have either no teacher training component or retain it as a 
low priority program. The /^prestige** institutions are primarily schools of 
applied social science, designed to train educational researchers and 
administrators. Granted the vast inajority of the i,200collegesand universities 
engaged in teacher preparation do not have such a focus. Yet as long as 
teacher training is absent or peripheral in these prestige institutions, one is 
likely to conclude that teacher training contributes little or nothing to the 
equality of an education school. With this dominant focus on th . training of 
administrators and researchers, it might also be assumed that schools of 
education have decided educational reform and innovation can best be 
instituted from the top down or from the outside in by either school 
administrators or academic researchers. By emphasizing school 
administration and educational research and by awarding status to their peers 
engaged in such endeavors, education school faculties have (perhaps 
unwittingly) made teachers feel like second-class citizens in the educational 
enterprise. 

Organized teachers are also critical of education schools and other academic 
institutions engaged in educational reseiirch for another reason. Not only do 
teachers see a gap between research findings and their practical application, 
but much of this research is irrelevant to them. Often it is directed solely to 
educational policy makers and school administrators or, if it deals with actual 
classroom practice, involves the application of a '^canned technology^ without 
regard for local needs and problems. Consequently, policy makers at all levels 
have found themselves responsible for programs whose implementation stops 
at the classroom door. The NEA recognizes this gap between research and 
practice as an issue and has, therefore, identified the following as one of its 
organizational goals: 

To stimulate educational research that is responsive to the problems ol classroom 
practitioners.*' 

The present policies of the NEA must be tiewed as more than Just the teachers' 
associations flexing their newly-found organizational muscle. There are 
historical and practical reasons why classroom teachers have been dissatisfied 
with the performance of the nation's schools of education. Now they intend to 
make these institutions more responsive to their needs. Consequently, with 
regard to teacher preparation, licensing, and inservice/professional 
development, schools of education must be prepared at least to shareauthority 
and responsibility with organiz<3d teachers. 

13 
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Teacher Preparation and Accreditation 



In this ar€a, the NEA*8 basic purpose is to guarar^tee dassroom teac^ 
paitidp^ition in decisions regarding the content cf teacher training programs 
and standards for accreditati on. T o this end, the association presently has 
equal representation with AACTE on the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. The NEA is also lobbying for the establishment of state 
Commissions on Teacher Stan ' irds and Licensure. These bodies would set 
standards for all teacher preparation institutions within ai given state, develop 
licensing criteria, and generally, monitor professional ethics and performance. 
The NEA model for such an agency calls for a majority of its members to be 
classroom teachers. 

California and Oregon have already established such commissions and the 
experience of the California commission may be indicative of what other states 
might expect in the future. The commission consists of 10 members, four of 
whom are presently classroom teachers, two are local school administrators, 
and four are from higher education. The four college professors must each 
represent different fields so only one is invoh/ed directly in teachei- education. 
There is no question .that with the establishment of the commission classroom 
teacher participation in defining criteria for adequate teacher preparation has 
greatly increaseii. Each institution engaged in teacher training in California 
must demonstrate that it has developed a mechanism to involve clasvvoom 
teachers in the design of ^^^^cher preparation programs. This mandate has 
usually been met by th^ ^ advisory councils in each school of education. 

Some issues that have co... . oefore the commission reflect conflicts of interest 
between classroom teachers and teacher training institutions. For example, 
organized teachers argued that the commission. In creating a new credenticd > 
for special education teachers, should give creditior experience to teachers 
already working in the field. T.':e education schools, on the other hand, wanted 
only course work to be used as a criterion for credentialing. Other disputes 
have revolved around the present commission requirement that local teacher 
organizations must approve the employment of student Interns in their district's 
schools. The teachers would iilso like to see more clinical experience required 
as a condition for obtaining a teaching credential. 

In inost of these disputes the dassroom teacher position has prevailed, though 
no^ in all instances. For exajmple, the requirement that teacher organizations 
have to sign-off on student intinm programs is now being reconsidered by the 
commission, and it as likely thist the power of organized teachers in this area 
will be significantly reduced; Even if the schools of education are not able to 
wield equal influence on such commissions with organized teachers, an 
argument can be made that they are better off under this system than under a 
more politicized, less professic nal one. 

On the whole, state NEA affiliates are larger, have a more strategically-placed 
membership, and greater financial resources for political action than do most 
schools of education. Therefon>, it seems logical to assume that without such 
commissions organized teachers would attempt to have many of their 
demands met by state legislatures. If the kinds of teacher preparatiori and 
accreditation riequirements no%\f being established by the Caltfomla 
Commission were enacted as laws by the state legislature, they would be less 
flexible and much harder to modify over time. Those involved with the work of 
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the commission believe tiiat both the classroom teachers and the schools of 
education recognize the advantage of h jving these issues decided by a less 
political, more professionally-orf ented body. In fact, many observers hav^been 
surprised at the reluctance of the California Teachers Association (CTA) to 
bypass the commission And go directh to the legislature in the event of an 
unfi'-orable ruling. Both the CTA and the education schools have been 
unwtDung to take action u/hich might weaken the commission. In addition, the 
education schools (particularly those affiliated with thestateuixiversity system) 
have faund their visibility heightened as the result of the state-wide forum 
provided by the commission. Consequently v their influence within their own 
colleges and universlti^es has been strengthened. ^ 

There is no question that the establishment of State Commissions on Teacher 
Standards and Licensure could bring about major changes in the way 
standards for curriculum and accreditation are determined. Nevertheless, 
given the increasing political power of teachers, such commissions may be the 
most professional and equitable way to bsdance the interests of classroonr 
teachers with those of education schools. 

Inservice Teachjsr Education a nd Professional Development 

The goal of organized teachers with regard to inservice and professional 
development activities has been two fold: 

1 . To make the content more relevant to the day-to-day experiences and 
problems of classroom teachers, and 

2. To transform control over teacher inservice from the exclusive 
jurisdiction ol( higher education institutions to a niorp ccUaboradve 
structure involving, in addition to schools of education, teacher 
organizations, and local school districts. 

Classr ooni teachers argue that the content of traditional professional , 
development programs has been weak for two reasons. First of all, most of the 
professjpnat development courses offered by schools of education are intended 
to help teachers niove out of the classroom by training them to become 
counselors, school librarians, and eventually, administrators. However, many 
teachers want to take courses which will help them improve classroom d^lls 
relevant to their present.assignnient. Secondly, teachers believe that this 
job-related training should include more than just the informational 
components of staff development, such as workshops, courses, and 
conferences. It should also include operational componients, emphasizing^ 
on-site or in-classroom observation and follow-up. 

The demand that organized teachers be granted more influence over the design 
and nnanagement of inservic^ctivities stems from their disenchantment with 
the way such activities are usually structured. They feel that inservice needs 
and program format should be joindy determined by the teachers* 
organization, the LEA, and schools of education. In addition, organized 
teachers want schools of education to be willing to provide inservice at school 
sites. Any movement towards greater fleld-based teacher training would, of 
course, mean that schools of education would have to change the way they 
have traditionally delivered services. 

Taachieve their goals as they relate to teacher preparation and accreditation, 
the NEA has had to lobby primarily at the state level. On the other hand, in 
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order to change the content and involve teachers in the design of professional 
development activiities, the NEA and its a0^' utes are working &t all three levels 
of government. At the federal level, org^v <««d teachers successfully lobbied 
Congress last year to establish teacher cer^ters for the inservicing o? classroom 
teachers and the formulation ol ne«v curricula. Instead of bein«}! controlled by 
schoob of education, these centers will be run as pi'oject grants to local school 
districts and will be operated under the supervisirn of a policy board, the 
majority of whose members are cla^oom teachers. Only 10 percent of the ' 
available funds will be allocated directly to schools of education or other 
institutions of higher learning; and while colleges and universities may run 
these centers under contract to local districts, ultimate control over center 
policy will be in the hands of classroom teachers. In some states, legislation is 
now being introduced to provide supplemental funds for staff developinent. 
These state funds would be consolidated with federal Teacher Center resources 
and administered on the same basis. 

At the local level, some teacher organizations are negotiating over inservice/ 
professional development items. Provisions in this area include the 
establishment of a district fund to finance teacher development of curriculum 
projects, the inclusion of teachers in the design of d^^strict inservice programs, 
-and even the introduction of new inservice programs to be conducted by the 
teacher organization itself. 

The attitudes of many school administrators and education school faculties 
make a reorganization of profe$si&na2 development programs very difficult to 
accept. As one local superintendent stated, teachers have traditionally been 
viewed by these groups as . . just routinie people, doing a routine job. '*'^ Yet 
more than the growing political power of teachers £(hould motivate these 
groups to begin to redefine the Qontent and structure of professional 
development programs. There is increasing evidence, based on studies of 
successful local district program implementation, to indicate the importanceof 
directly involving teachers in the design of inservice programs which: 

• stress the professionadism of teachers and their responsibility for , 
solving classroom-related problems; 

• provide them discretionary funds with wh§ch to solve these problems; 

• allow joint teacher /administrator governance in determination of staff 
development needs and activities; and 

• make no attempt to offer a standardized district program^ but rather 
encourage small group efforts tailored to school she needs.'^ 

In pther words, a very persuasive argument can be made that great^i teacher 
participation and mbre school-siteinservice programs will contribute to more 
effective program implementation and an improved classroom I^^aming 
process. Therefore, in responding positively to the demands of -at agnized 
teachers, local district administratoiQS and schoo'-. of educatiok* r r be assured 
that they are doing more than just acting in a politically exp^ ve-^a inanner. 



Coriclustons 

In demanding greater professional statu;s benefits for classroom teachers, the 
nation's teacher organizations are sedcing tp complement the economic gains 
achieved by their members over the past decade. While the NEA may be more 
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professionally oriented than the AFT and have its disagreements with the 
union, both organizations are strongly committed to improving the status of 
classroom teachers. In addition, they are in essential agreement on the types 
of strategies to pursue in order to achieve this goal. 

To some extent, >clining student enrollment and decreased financial 
resources have forced organized teachers to substitute ipreater teacher control 
over educational policy for the wage gains of the past. \'et it is quiteclear that 
the NEA would pursue professional goals regardless^ of prteent economic 
, conditions and that they will continue to pursue these ^ims even if the present 
teacher surplus were to disappear. In fact, the NEA has not viewed stiffer 
preparation and licensing standards as a >; ijrticularly effective way to deal with 
the present teacher surplus and have concentrated instead on attacking the 
problem from the demand side with attempts to reduce class size. 
Consequendy, it is not short-term employment and financial prospects which 
have prompted current NEA and AFT demands.^Rather, it is the belief of 
classroom teachers that they should have autonomy in their classrooms and a 
vot :e in how the learning process is structured. 

Although the nation's schools of education may feel that they have lost their 
preeminent position in the area of teacher preparation and inservice, they need 
not view these developments with ali ::in. If schools of educa ion can accept a 
partnership with organized teachers, neither the interests nor the professional 
standards of the higher education-based teacher community need to be 
compromised. * - 



Organized teachers need schools of education. In designing new curriculun> 
and inservice programs, they nded the expert assistance that education school 
faculties can provide. Consequently, schools of education can continue to 
provide the same basic kinds of services as they have in the past. However, 
they will have to neorient their focus. Courses will have to be designed with 
t(>acher input; faculty will have to be willing to leave their traditional podiums 
for school sites; and, above all, there will have to be a demonstrated belief that 
effective innovadon is ^K>ssible from the bottom up. 
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